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Eastern Orthodox Churches in the United States 


(The following interpretation was prepared at the re- 
quest of INFORMATION SERVICE by Paul B. Anderson of 
the staff of the National Council of the Y.M.C.A.s. Mr. 
Anderson has for some years studied the Orthodox bodies. 
The judgments expressed in the article are those of Mr. 
Anderson. ) 

The participation of Eastern Orthodox Church rep- 
resentatives in assemblies of American Christians has be- 
come commonplace, Several Eastern bodies have become 
members of the National Council of Churches and share 
in the work of its departments or divisions. There are 
now hundreds of thousands of young Orthodox who are 
third generation Americans. They have attended our 
public schools. Many have graduated from our univer- 
sities, and now play their part in business and the pro- 
fessions. 

The loyalty of these American sons to the church of 
their grandfathers is a striking fact. It is perhaps in the 
nature of things that religion should be the most precious 
and therefore the most persistent heritage carried on from 
generation to generation. Also, the young American 
Orthodox is absorbed by the beauty and uplift of services 
in his Church, and in his examination of the ancestral 
roots that have shaped his character and outlook he finds 
them to be deeply embedded in the faith and worship of 
the Orthodox Church. 

He can read with pride of the role played by saints, pa- 
triarchs and village clergy in the defense of faith and 
Christian civilization under centuries of oppression by 
Tartar or Muslim invaders. As he recalls this valiant 
history, he finds himself a scion of a great and powerful 
Christian Church, not just member of a little known 
“denomination” in the Western world. 


Orthodox in American Life 


Eastern Orthodox faithful hold places of highest esteem 
in American life. One of the greatest achievements came 
within the year, when the Army, Navy and Air Force 
agreed to recognize Eastern Orthodoxy as a distinctive 
religious confession no longer somehow subsumed under 
one or another of the traditional terms: Protestant, 
Catholic or Jew. From now on, a serviceman can wear 
a dog-tag bearing the letters “E.O.” and can expect ap- 
propriate spiritual attention from the chaplain of his 
outfit. There are now 11 Eastern Orthodox chaplains 
serving in the Armed Forces. 

It is difficult to secure precise figures regarding the 
total number of Orthodox faithful in the United States. 
This is in large measure due to the informal manner of 


recording adherence. After baptism the child is in the 
church, even though he comes again only for marriage 
and burial. Estimates, made by the heads of the Orthodox 
churches in the United States, would total from two to 
six and a half million faithful in North and South Ameri- 
ca, embracing persons of all ages. 


General Characteristics 


Before dealing with the various units of national origin 
—Russian, Greek, Serbian, etc——we may pay attention te 
some of the general characteristics of this great body of 
Christians. Fortunately there is now considerable litera- 
ture in English on this subject. For a brief, first-hand 
statement on the subject, we quote the following from the 
Greek Orthodox Year Book, 1955: 

“The One, Holy, Catholic and Apostolic Orthodox 
Church, otherwise known as the Greek or Eastern Ortho- 
dox Church, was established by our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ fifty days after His Resurrection, on the 
Day of Pentecost in Jerusalem in the year 33 A.D. 

“It was then a sound from heaven filled the house where 
the Apostles were assembled and the Holy Spirit descend- 
ed upon them in the same room where the Last Supper 
had been held. 

“On that day of Pentecost 3,000 people accepted and 
were baptized in the new faith of Christ. It was on that 
day that several fishermen became great orators of the 
Word of God and spoke in many languages. They trav- 
elled as they preached, and in their journeys established 
churches. Antioch was the city in which the name 
“Christian,” meaning “small Christ,” was first given to 
the followers of Christ. 

“Rome, Antioch, Constantinople, Alexandria, and Jeru- 
salem became the great centers of Christianity and were 
known as the five Patriarchates of the One, Holy, Cath- 
olic and Apostolic Church. 

“At the beginning of the 4th century, when the capital 
of the Roman Empire was transferred to Constantinople, 
and the Christian Church became known as Eastern and 
Western, following the administrative division of the 
Roman Empire, the Patriarch of Constantinople acquired 
primacy over the other patriarchs. He is thus to this day 
first among equals. 

“The Apostles themselves founded the five Patriarchates 
and the Church of Cyprus. Besides these churches other 
churches were founded through the efforts of mission- 
aries sent out by the six original churches or by separation 
from them, but without loss of communion. These are the 
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Churches of Greece, Russia, Georgia, Yugoslavia, Ro- 
mania, Poland, Bulgaria, Albania, and Mt. Sinai. Later 
other Orthodox Churches were established such as: the 
Churches of Finland, Czechoslovakia, Estonia, Latvia, 
Lithuania, China and Japan. 

“All these Churches were and continue to be indepen- 
dent of each other in administrative matters. Although 
the local national language is used in each of these 
Churches, they are united by exactly the same faith which 
was defined and preserved by the Seven Ecumenical 
Councils.” 


Relationships with Protestants 


The lack of knowledge among Protestants about Ortho- 
doxy is due (1) to the gap in time between 1054, when 
the Great Schism separated East and West, and the 16th 
century, when the Reformation established itself in Prot- 
estant bodies, and (2) to geographic separation, the Ortho- 
dox having been practically insulated and incommunicado 
under Eastern autocracies during the period of Protestant 
expansion. 

Relationships of the Eastern Orthodox with the 
churches which have sprung from the Reformation cannot 
easily be described, because of the great variety of the 
latter. The Orthodox and the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in the United States have for decades been meeting in 
commissions dealing with faith and order. Most of the 
Patriarchates have recognized Anglican orders ; discussion 
continues on matters of doctrine and liturgy. Intercom- 
munion is the hope, but it has not yet been attained. 
Similar conversation has not taken place with any other 
religious body. On the whole, however, real friendliness 
now exists in the United States, especially as a result of 
common participation in the work of the National Council 
and the World Council of Churches. When the Greek 
Church formally entered the National Council, however, 
the Archbishop made it clear that acceptance of member- 
ship was predicated upon a general policy of nonprose- 
lytism. 

Differences with Roman Catholics 

The Roman Catholics and the Eastern Orthodox call 
each other “separated” brethren. The differences between 
them are clear-cut and may be classified as administrative, 
doctrinal, and liturgical. The Orthodox maintain that the 
Church of Christ was spread by the Apostles with no 
notion of preeminence of authority in one place or one 
person. All bishops were of equal rank; preeminence 
came (or went) simply as the city of the bishop’s See 
waxed or waned in importance, and as the See itself was 
accorded distinction by the whole Church. Above all, the 
Orthodox reject emphatically the concept of the Pope as 
Vicar of Christ. They claim this to be without basis in 
Holy Scripture, contrary to the principle of episcopal 
equality, and inconsistent with the practice of concili- 
arity. The Orthodox recognize the Ecumenical Councils 
as the highest authority in the Church. They would con- 
cede that the Pope has historical preeminence among 
bishops in the West, but deny that Rome has or had 
authority over the ancient Eastern Patriarchs. 

This administrative question was only one of the causes 
of the Great Schism in 1054. Another was the filioque 
controversy. The Eastern Church holds that the pro- 
cession of the Holy Spirit is from the Father only, and 
that the phrase “and from the Son” is an unwarranted 
addition to the text of the Nicene Creed. 

Two other points of doctrinal difference may be men- 
tioned. The Eastern Orthodox do not hold the doctrine 
of purgatory. The Eastern Church rejects the Roman 


Catholic dogma of the Immaculate Conception, proclaimed 
in 1854, because it “raises the person of the Blessed 
Virgin to the state of having preceded Christ in sinless- 
ness,” which is stated to be contrary to both Holy Scrip- 
ture and Sacred Tradition. 

Unlike the Orthodox and Anglican liturgies, the Roman 
Catholic mass has no invocation (Epiklesis), praying that 
the Holy Spirit will consecrate the bread and wine and 
offering “reasonable service” for the departed. In the 
Orthodox Church, communion is given in both kinds, as 
it is in the churches of the Reformation. 


The Bible and Sacred Tradition 


The “Prayer Book for Eastern Orthodox Christians” 
states that “the Holy Scriptures are interpreted strictly 
in accordance with the teachings of the seven Ecumenical 
Councils and the Holy Fathers. . . . [Eastern Orthodox 
Churches] honor Mary as the Mother of God and honor 
the nine orders of Angels and the Saints. . . . They reject 
the doctrine of the surplus merits of the saints and the 
doctrine of indulgences. They reverence relics of the 
saints, pictures of holy subjects, and the Cross, but forbid 
the use of carved images. They accept Seven Sacraments: 
Baptism, Anointing (Confirmation or Chrismation), Com- 
munion, Penance, Holy Orders, Marriage and Holy 
Unction.” 

Whereas in the Roman Catholic Church the Pope has 
final authority, and in the Protestant churches Holy 
Scripture alone, the Eastern Orthodox refer to Holy 
Scripture and to Sacred Tradition. Archbishop Michael 
says: “these two sources, according to Orthodox con- 
viction, are of equal value and they complete each other. 
We regard the Sacred Tradition as an essential com- 
plement of Holy Scripture, because the Apostles wrote 
the various books which constitute the New Testament 
from different motives; consequently it is impossible that 
the Holy Scripture should contain all the teachings of 
Our Lord and His Apostles, which at the beginning were 
transmitted orally.” 


Other Christian Churches of the East 


A distinction must also be drawn between the church 
bodies which mutually recognize each other as Eastern 
Orthodox and those bodies which are “Eastern,” but not 
“Orthodox.” Among the latter are the churches which 
were separated from the main Orthodox stream during 
the theological controversies which wracked the Church 
from the 4th to the 9th centuries, viz., the Armenian, the 
Syrian Jacobite, the Assyrian, and the Coptic churches. 
The Eastern Orthodox consider them as temporarily 
separated. They do not have intercommunion, although 
efforts are being made to seek restoration of full 
fellowship. 

The term “Eastern Orthodox Churches” is thus prop- 
erly applied only to those which mutually recognize each 
other as having retained the faith of the seven Ecumeni- 
cal Councils and the Apostolic succession. In a free 
country such as ours it is natural that there should arise 
various church groups which call themselves Orthodox, 
but which do not have recognition on the part of the 
ancient and canonical Patriarchates. They are not in 
intercommunion. 

Religious Education 

Steps have been taken in the development of Orthodox 
children’s, youth, and student work. In religious educa- 
tion the Orthodox Church bodies have worked both sepa- 
rately and collectively. In the mother countries, religion 
was generally taught in the public schools by employed 
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licensed teachers (not always priests), with textbooks no 
more exciting than the catechism. In America, Orthodox 
children go to Sunday schools, or to weekday church 
schools, where they are being taught by volunteers who 
themselves have gone through special training courses. A 
new series of lesson materials, stimulated by the modern 
Russian-language series on religious education published 
by the YMCA Press in Paris, has now been produced by 
the Russian Orthodox Metropolitanate. Syrians, Greeks, 
Romanians, and Serbians have their own materials. In 
May, 1955, a Conference of Religious Educational Work- 
ers was held in Pittsburgh, with qualified representatives 
from the following Orthodox churches: Greek, Roman- 
ian, Russian (Metropolitanate), Russian (Patriarchate), 
Syrian, Serbian, and Carpatho-Russian. 


Language 

Not all of this material is in English. The language 
problem is indeed a major one. Eastern Orthodox 
church canons and history provide for use of the vernac- 
ular in each autocephalous (self-heading) church. The 
Orthodox in America, however, do not constitute an auto- 
cephalous body, but are “missions” or exarchates of 
Mother Churches. Consequently they officially use the 
language of the Mother Church—Greek, Romanian, etc. 
—with some adaptations. Thus in the Russian Church 
(Metropolitanate) the gospel, the creed, and the sermon 
are often in English. Some churches use English for most 
of the liturgy (Service of Holy Communion), and some 
Syrian, Romanian, and Russian parishes conduct the en- 
tire liturgy in English on specified occasions. 

There are numerous English translations of the liturgy 
and of other services. However, the liturgy and the All- 
Night Vigil (the long service on the eve of the liturgy) 
are made up of portions drawn from a dozen basic books. 
The musical score for the hymnology and responses also 
differs in the several languages. An Orthodox who knows 
the service in his own language can follow the service 
conducted in another, but the churches have not yet pub- 
lished in English a text for all to use in celebrating the 
liturgy. 

Unity of all the American Eastern Orthodox in a single 
American autocephalous Church depends on the desire 
of the faithful here and on the readiness of the Mother 
Churches to give canonical release to their missions and 
exarchates. The several Eastern Orthodox bodies in this 
country are puzzled by all the practical problems involved 
—language, inherited church customs, property, preced- 
ence, etc. There now exists an incorporated body known 
as the Federation of Primary Orthodox Jurisdictions, but 
it is of purely formal, non-canonical character, and not 
all the Orthodox bodies adhere. On the other hand, there 
is currently a rapid development of actual cooperation 
quite apart from formal federation. Religious education, 
youth movements (which are very strong in most of the 
churches), theological education, and, in particular, uni- 
fied expression at ecumenical conferences, all are con- 
tributing to unity. 


Theological Education 


Naturally the provision of American trained clergy is 
essential for an authentic American Orthodox Church. 
St. Vladimir’s Orthodox Seminary and Academy in New 
York, established by the Russian (Metropolitan) Church 
in 1948, having academic connection with Columbia Uni- 
versity and enjoying the hospitality of Union Theological 
Seminary, now enrolls some thirty students from half a 
dozen jurisdictions and publishes a serious theological 
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quarterly. The Greek Archdiocese has recently raised the 
standard of its theological school at Brookline, Mass., to 
college grade. There are other “seminaries” or theological 
training schools below college grade. 


Local History 


; The Russian Orthodox Church was the first to arrive 
in America. A mission was established in Alaska in 1794, 


a bishop placed in charge in 1840, and his See transferred 


to San Francisco in 1872. Up to 1918, all the Orthodox 
in North America, regardless of country of origin, came 
under the jurisdiction of the Russian Ruling Bishop, al- 
though in 1908 a bishop from the Patriarchate of Antioch 
had been recognized as suffragan. The Revolution of 
1917 interfered with the proper functioning of the Patri- 
archate and Holy Synod in Russia, and the Ruling Bishop 
in the United States lost administrative connection with 
them. This came just at a time when the Orthodox 
Church in the United States was vastly increasing in 
number of parishes because of the great wave of immi- 
gration from Eastern and Southeastern Europe during the 
first quarter of the century. The Greeks were especially 
numerous, and the Patriarch of Constantinople, who at 
this time was waxing in authority and activity, due to 
the fall of the Ottoman Empire and the establishment of 
a secular state in Turkey, sent some very able Greek 
bishops to America. In 1918 the Greek Orthodox Arch- 
diocese of North and South America was organized under 
the Patriarch of Constantinople. This has now become 
the most extensive of all the Eastern Orthodox jurisdic- 
tions in America. Other language groupings similarly 
established independent jurisdictions—Albanian, Bulgar- 
ian, Carpatho-Russian, Estonian, Romanian, Serbian, 
Syrian Antiochan, and Ukrainian. 

The Russians are divided into three groups, differing 
according to their attitude toward the Patriarchate in 
Moscow. Having lost direct connection with the Patri- 
archate, or, as some would say, the Patriarchate having 
been deprived of the possibility of freely administering 
the Russian Church in America, the latter held a Sobor 
(General Convention of bishops, priests and laymen) in 
1924, which concluded that the Church should carry on 
as an autonomous, self-directing body until the Patriarch 
should be able to resume full and free administration over 
the Mother Church. When Metropolitan Sergei was 
elected Patriarch of Moscow in 1943, some thought this 
moment had arrived, and the Church in America was 
faced with decision as to whether it should restore ad- 
ministrative relationships or not. A Sobor in 1946 decided 
negatively, although a small minority did agree to recog- 
nize the administrative authority of Moscow and in con- 
sequence separated from the rest. The majority are re- 
ferred to as the “Metropolitan” jurisdiction (led by a 
Ruling Bishop with the title of Metropolitan), while the 
minority are the “Exarchate” or “Patriarchal” jurisdic- 
tion. The third jurisdiction, known as the “Synod of 
Bishops of the Russian Orthodox Church Outside of 
Russia,” takes the position that the Patriarchate of Mos- 
cow, while legally existing, has by that very fact demon- 
strated such close relationship with the Soviet godless 
regime that it cannot claim authentic spiritual leadership 
over the Russian Orthodox people. 

The Romanians in the United States are similarly split 
into two groups, based on their respective attitudes to- 
ward the Patriarch in Bucharest. The Ukrainians are in 
a difficult position. Up to 1917 the Orthodox in the 
Ukraine were embraced in the Russian Orthodox Church. 
The establishment of a separate Ukrainian Orthodox 
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Church in the Ukraine at the time of the 1917 Revolu- 
tion proved abortive, and attempts to revive it abroad— 
in Poland, in Canada, and in the U.S.A.—have occasioned 
much dispute. There are now two sections. The Ukrain- 
ian separatist movement prevents either of them from 
having a relationship with any Russian Church jurisdic- 
tion, whether in the homeland or abroad. One section, 
the smaller by far, has received the canonical protection 
of the Greek Archdiocese; the autocephalous section has 
no administrative ties with any existing canonical Eastern 
Orthodox jurisdiction. The Carpatho-Russian jurisdic- 
tion is under the canonical protection of the Greek Arch- 
diocese. The Serbians have not cut their ties with the 
Patriarchate in Belgrade. The Bulgarians, on the other 
hand, have no current relationships with Sofia. 

The significance of the Eastern Orthodox Church in 
America lies not so much in the number of faithful as 
in the authentic quality and growing dynamic of church 
life. One has but to attend an Orthodox youth conven- 
tion, or learn of the activities of the women’s auxiliaries, 
or participate in the prayers and hymns of worshippers 


of a Sunday morning, or read books or articles by Ameri- 
can Orthodox leaders, to realize that here is a real con- 
tribution to the religious life of the American people. 
There are those who believe that if the several bodies 
should form a single autocephalous American Orthodox 
Church, using in large part the English language, they will 
still further be a channel through which Christians in 
this country may enrich themselves with the priceless 
heritage of the thought, creative tradition, and spiritual 
dynamic of Eastern Christendom. 
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Eastern Orthodox in Communion with Ecumenical Patriarch 


Body Bishops Priests Parishes Theological Schools 

Albanian Orthodox 

Church in America ......... 1 13 11 — 

American Carpatho - Russian 

Orthodox Greek Catholic 

eT 1 50 60 Christ the Savior Seminary, 
Johnstown, Pa. 

Bulgarian Eastern Orthodox 

Estonian Orthodox Church .. a 3 3 — 

Greek Archdiocese of North 

and South America ........ 8 395 349 Greek Orthodox Theological 
School, Brookline, Mass. 

The Romanian Orthodox 

Episcopate of America ..... 1 35 35 “Andrei Saguna” Seminary, 
New York, N. Y. 

Russian Orthodox Greek St. Vladimir’s Theological 

Catholic Church of North Seminary, New York, N. Y., and 

America (Metropolitanate). . 10 318 234 St. Tikhon’s Theol. Seminary, 
South Canaan, Pa. 

Same (Synod of Bishops) .. 8 152 83 Holy Trinity Seminary, 
Jordanville, N. Y. 

Same (Patriarchate) ....... 3 52 47 _ 

Serbian Eastern Orthodox .. 1 61 61 _— 

Syrian Antiochian Orthodox. 2 96 80 _— 

Ukrainian Orthodox Church 

of America (Ecumenical 

3 51 33 


Other Christian Churches of the East 


Body Bishops Priests Parishes Theological Schools 
Armenian Apostolic 

Church of America ........ 5 37 47 — 

Syrian Church of 

1 6 4 

Ukrainian Orthodox 

Church of U.S.A. 

(Autocephalous) .......... 4 102 93 St. Andrew’s College, 


Winnipeg, Man., Canada. 


Printed in U.S.A. 
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